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Her large eyes were fixed on mine 
With a sadly brilliant gaze— 

Till [ almost fet them shine, 
And shrank beneath their rays. 


Loudly then her Jangh rung out, 
Merrily and wondrous wild— 

Bounding ouward with a shout, 
Like a playful child. 


Soon she wandered back again, 
And the tears upon her cheek, 

Coursing down like April rain, 
Scarce would let her speak. 


Gently then she took my hand— 
To her lips the fingers prest— 
Said she was in foreign land 
A Princess aud distrest. 


Mournéully she told the tale, 
Till L wept for very grief;— 

Then she whispered. **Why so pale?— 
I can grant relief! 


“For Lama fairy great 
Just descended from the stars— 
Winds and clouds my bidding wait— 
Comets are my cars! 


“Mortal once on earth [ strayed, 
Aud [ had a lover too— 

But he wooed another maid— 
A maiden just like you. 


“It was you—I know it now— 

Though you look so tree from guile— 
See, my blood is on your brow— 

Yet you stand aud simile. 


“For I killed inyself for woe— 
And they put me in the grave, 

And my parents?’ tears did flow, 
But me they could uot save. 


“Mother planted roses fair, 
Father raised a marble stone— 
And oft when [ stand laughing there 
They think them all alone. 


“Lady. do not look so sad,— 
To-morrow is my wedding day?— 

Then mag out her laughter glad, 
And so I came away. 


BLANCHE D'ALBI. 


i Was attracted to one of the graves, surrounding the | ness it was in the nature of Mrs. L 
Church of —, by some affecting circumstances which had been ! human being in a dependent situation. Mr, L 
related to me of its poor tenant. England had afforded her |! of cold and formal manners, fully impressed with the sense || 
that last gloomy resting-place, but she was nota native of its soil; 
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gaging to a very unusual degree, the darling of fond parents; 
the happiest maiden of her happy land; the blithest bird of 
her native mountains, till But why not relate at once the 
few simple notices which have fallen in my way, connected 
with the the brief existence of the young stranger? They 
will form at best but an imperfect and very uneventful story, 
but such a one as found its way to my heart, and may inter. 
est those whose tastes and feelings are yet unperverted by 
the feverish excitement and exaggerated tone of inodern fic- 
tion, 

Blanche D’Albi, at the time of her decease, had heen for 
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one of the wealthiest merchants in the city of London. 





daughters, who were also provided with an English teacher, 


| young Swissess had been received on the most unexceptiona- 


1] . 
communicated, than that she was the only daughter of a res- 


1 pectable Protestant minister. ‘That the sudden death of both 
‘her parents occurring within a few months of each- other, 
‘| had left her at the age of eighteen a destitute orphan, de- 
'| prived of the protection of an only brether, who, previous to 
|' the death of her parents, had taken service in the Swiss corps 
| of De Meuron, and had accompanied that regiment to India. 
i So situated, Blanche D’Albi had recourse for her future mnain- 
i tenance to the expedient so often resorted to, even. under 
| happier circumstances, by numbers of her young country wo- 
|, men. 
| In company with several young persons from her own can- 


'| ton, embarked on the same enterprize, and provided with | 
‘\such recommendations as could be obtained to mercantile | 
' houses in London, or to such of their own countrymen as | 


\| were already established there, Blanche bade adieu to her 
} “own romantic land,” and very shortly after her arrival in 
|, England, it was her good fortune to be engaged in the fami- 
‘ly of Me. L , where her situation might with truth have 
| been called almost enviable.compared with the general lot of 
i She shared the 





| young persons inthe same circumstances. 
| 


ee : 
children, with an elderly English governess, to whose dumi- 


neering, but not harsh temper, she willingly yielded suprem- 


what of the indulgent consideration she would have bestowed 
{on an elder pupil. The little girls soon attached themselves 
1 fondly to their young indulgent governess, and their affection 
|, soon obtained for her all the good will and unbending kind- 


to confer on any 








» aman 


of his own wealth and consequence, but one whose better | 


more than a twelvemonth resident in the family of Mr, L » 
She | 
|had been engaged as French governess to his fuur little | 


|and attended by half the masters in the metropolis. The | 


| ble recom.nendation, as to character, connexions, and elegant | 
acquirements, but nothing more of her private history was | 


|| school-room, and the task of educating four engaging spoilt | 


acy, and was therefore treated by Miss Crawfurd with some- | 
j 
| 








1 . 7 . . 
eration, therefore, the young emigrant might be pronounced 


singulary fortunate, in having so soon found shelter in so se- 
cure a heaven. And she felt that Providence had been very 
gracious to her, and her heart was grateful and contented— 
But was she happy? Who ever asked tat question? Who 
ever doubted that she was so ina situation so favored with 
peculiar advantages? The home she lost, the friends she had 
lefi, the brother so widely separated from her, the recollection 
of her own dear village, and of her young happy years— 
No one ever inquired into—or interested themselves about all 
these things. No voice inviting confidence ever interrupted 
those deep and silent spells of inward vision, when all the 
past was busy in her heart, and one frank kind question, 
one affectionate word, would have unlucked—as from the 
source of a fountain—all the ingenuous feelings, all the ten- 
der recollections, all the anxious thoughts and innocent hopes, 
that were crowded together in that pure sanctuary, cherish- 
ed and brvoded over in secret and in silence, till the playful 
vivacity of her nature (its characteristic charm in happier 
days) was subdued into a tone of almost reserved seriousness. 
At times, during the play hours of the children, when they 
had coaxed her to mingle in their innocent sports; at such 
times the playful beauty of her nature would break out into 
a gleam of its former brightness; and then her laugh was so 
joyous, her countenance so sparkling, her voice so mirthfully 
in unison with their childish glee, that a stranger would have 
taken her for the eldest sister, and the happiest of those four 
|| happy children. 

Those also were among her happiest moments when, en- 
| cireled by her young and attentive anditory, she spoke to 
them—for to them she could speak of it—of her own native 
|land, of its high mountains, whose tops were white with 
snow in the hottest summer days; of the seas of ice, with 
| their hard frozen ridges; of its beautiful clear lakes, on one 
'of which she and her little brother had been used to row 
their fairy bark—Of the Chalots, when tm _ their mountain 
rambles, they had been feasted on rural dainties by the hos- 
pitable peasants—OF the bounding chamois, and of their dar- 
ing hunters, amongst whom her brother Theodore, and a 
young friend of his, who:n she called Horace, had been fore- 
most in bold enterprise; and then she told, how once returned 
from a long and venturous chase, the friends had brought her 
| home a little wounded chamois—and the children never tired 
of hearing how she had nursed and reared, and at last, with 
success alinost unexampled, brought to perfect tameness, the 
| wild creature of the mountain; and how Horace Vandreuil 
(they had learnt to speak his name and that of Theudore 
| familiarly) had encireled its slender elegant neck with a small 
| silver collar, on which was engraven, “J’appartiens a Blan- 
| che.” 

| Once the little inquisitive creatures had innocently ques- 
‘| tioned her about her parerts,—asking her ifshe had loved them 





| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
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and the inscription on the modest head-stone placed over her | feclings were not all sacrificed at the shrine of Mammon, || as dearly as they did thcir papa and mamma; but then, the 
fetnains told that “Blanche D’Albi, born in 1801, in the can- | treated her invariably and almost attentive politeness, during 


- of Zurich, Switzerland, departed this life in Lombard-street; || the stated intervals whitin attendance on her yonng char- | 
ondon, in the year 1820,” Oh, simple record! more elo- | 


ges, she was admitted to his socicty. 


It is true, he exchan- | 


only answer they obtained was, that the mirthful voice of 
their play fellow died away into a tremulous inarticulate sound, 
and that suddenly hiding her face on the fair bosom of the 


quent, more touching, than all that poetry and sentiment ged but few words with her, and those appeared constrained, " youngest child, who was seated on her lap, she gave way 


could have woven into the most diffuse epitaph. 


asif by the latent fear of compromising his dignified im. 


So fur from her country, her kindred and her home—taken | portance; but there was gentleness in the tone of his voice 
aw : eee ‘ : ws 
ay so early, in the bud of life; there amongst the dust of | when he addressed himself to the timid orphan, and a bencv- | and soon melted them all. to tears as they clung round her, 


strangers 


» under those black walls, beneath that rank soil, 


1} . . . . : 
| olence in his eyes, which carried with the:n to the young be-| 


mat baleful weeds, lay the daughter of that lovely mountain | reaved heart of Blanche D’Albi, a far kindlier signification 
ap which, doubtless, in the happy sanguine confidence of || than was implied by the mere words of his unvaried formal 
Youth, she had so often anticipated the rapturous hour of her i salatation, “I hope you are well to-day Ma’amselie?;’ 


— All this, and more than this, was suggested to the 
eart by that brief inscription, 


° 4 


did But it did not tell all. It! 
‘ Not tell that the young creature who slept below had been | 
ngularly beautiful, of the happiest and gentlest nature—en. | 


|| Blanche had not only every comfort, but many luxuries at 
her command, especially that which she prized beyond all 
others, the disposal of her own time for some hours in the 
evening of each day. Taking all circumstances into consid- 





| (for the first time before them) to an agony of tears and sobs, 
that wrung their young hearts with distressful sympathy, 





with their sweet, loving, broken consolations. There is some- 

| thing more soothing in the caressing tenderness childish sym- 

| pathy, than in all the consolatory efforts of mature reason. 

In the first agony of a bereaved heart, or rather when the 

| first benumbing shock is passing away, who would not shrink 

from rational comforters—from persuasive kindness—from 

the voice of fiicndship itself, to weep unrestrainedly in the * 
clasping arms of an infant—on its pure innocent bosom? It 
























































































is as if a commissioned a 


ngel spoke peace 


to bear a touch less gentle, less divine. 
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fiom H- ven, | toast of the long-pent-up load of unpartivipated grief. Bu’ |inwardly deditous, nialy bé, that he could exchange hie 
pouring the balm of heavenly comfort on a wound too recent) Theodore’s letter contained one written ina different hand-|| ling, bounding! partner, with all her PAR HE WF bevag 
porte 


d Parisiag 


Writing, and thongh the twearsor Blanche still fell as she per- || gracés and frippery clumsily tacked apon English awk 
Ward. 


From that hour the little girls spoke only of Theodore and | used those characters, they were the last drops of the shower |' nese for thet young sylp¥-like creature so elégant in h 
‘Rant i her up. 


Horace, when, collected round Blanche, they pleaded for one :through which a sumbeam was already breaking. Upon the | 


contents of that packet she might have been said to live tor! 
many weeks—for day after day her eyes fed upon them, till | 
‘one of her little innocent observers asked, in a tone of artless | 
'sympatiy, if she were not tired of trying to Icarn all that | 
| lose long writing by heart, which had vexed her so much 


of her “pretty stories about Switzerland.” From the secret 
indulgence of tender recollections and dreamy hopes, Blanche 
insensibly fell into thoee habits of abstraction too common to} 
persons of imaginative minds, and deep and repressed sensi- 
bility, and not unfrequently she drew upon herself the sharp 








adorned simplicity; for Blanche, still in mourning for her 

rents, wore a plain black robe; and a profusion of soft, be 
silky ringlets, and one thick glossy braid encircling and ny 
fining them like a diadein, were the only devintinteat 
head remarkable for its classical beauty, and the saiite 
gracefulness of carriage, which was its characteristic “ 










































































observation of Miss Crawfurd, or the cold surprise of Mrs 
L 
some question or remark, which had failed in rousing her at 
tention when first addressed to her. 
Blanche was conscious of its being so,—and she listened wit! 
penitent humility to Miss Crawfurd’s school lectures on the 
“affectation, and ill-brceding of young persons who gave 
way to absence of mind,” and to Mrs. 
Mademoiselle could be thinking of ?”—What could she be 
thinking of ’—Oh heavens!—In that dull square —pacing 








those formal walls, under those dusty trees-—in that more dull 


more formal drawing-roum, when the prattling tongues of her 
litile charges were no longer at liberty—when she felt her 


self indced a stranger and an alien—what could she think of, 


but of the days that were past, and of those that might 
be in store for her,if cver ..... And then 


there swam before her eyes visions of a white low dwel- 


ling all embowered in honeysuckie—of a little green wicket 
in a sweet-briar hedge—and of one who leant over it, idling 
away the precious mo nents, jong after he had presented the 
garland or the nose gay, arranged for her hair or her bosom, 
—and then the scene changed to a grass plat and a group 
of linden-trees, and her own dear patents sat under their 
shade, with other elders of the village, whose children werc 
mingling with her in the merry dance on that fine green 
award, to the swect tones of Theodor's flute,—and then there 
were parting tears, and inarticulate words—and the agony of 
young hearts at a first separation—and a little boat lesseni 
across the lake—and waving hands—and the last glimpse on 
the opposite shore, of glittering uniforms and waving plumes, 
—and then there was darkness, and fear, and trouble—and 
the shadow of death fell on the dear white cottage, and a sul 
len bell tolled,—and, yet again--and one funeral, and then 
another wound away from its low entrance, across the grass 
plat beneath the linden trees, towards the church, where the 
new minister . But the fond dreamer shut her 
eyes to exclude that torturing sight—and then—and tie harsh 
voice of some cold observer—(all voices sound harshly to 
senses so absorbed) recalled her to reality, and to painfully 
confused consciousness, of the surprise and displeasure her 
inattention had exeited. Poor Blanche! thou hadst been th: 
beloved of many hearts! the darling of some! the object o: 
almost exclusive affeetion!—How difficult to be contented wit}; 
dess!—How cold, by comparison the after interest +e may 
awaken in other hearts! even in genle and tender hearts, 
whose first affections are ye given to dearer claimants. How 
hard to endure the measured kindness of mere well-wishers, 
—the con-trained courtesy of well-bred indifference—the un- 
intentional slight of the regardless many!—the cutting con- 
dumely of the malicious few! Uow withering, contrasted 
wit) former looks of love, and its endearing tones, the severe 
glance of a censorious eye! the harsh inflection of a reprov 
ing voice! How bitter to remember all one has been to som 
dear departed being—and to fecl that one is nothing—com 
paratively nothinz, to any living creature in this w ide, wick 
world! Some of these sad experiences had fallen not unfre- 
quently to the lot of the fair orphan—had fallen like ice-bolt: 
on the youthful enthusiasm of her confiding nature; but 
though checked by that untimely frost, the sensitive blossom: 
had bat shrank inward, nourished in sceret by the warm well 
spring of Hope, which lay hidden in tic deep recesses of her 
heart. 
Twice since the residence in the family of Mr. L———, 
the monotonous existence of Blanche had been diversified by 
occurrences of unspeakable importance to her. 


Twice hac 
she received letters from India—Voluminous letters, pennec 
by more than one hand, though contained in the same envel- 
ope directed by her bro‘her. She wept abundantly over the 





|too, at the first reading? 


| sion. 


, by starting in bashful confusion, at the repetition o 


It wasan evil habit, and 


*s wonder at “what 


















The sccond letters were as eagerly and anxiously opened | It so happened, that on the very evening when the h 

is the former had been. But these were read with glistening Blanche was overflowing with its secret hoard of " d vo 
ryes only, while the rekindled light of galdness beamed on | Oh! how long had that poor heart been a tae an 
ihe ingenuous countenance of Blanche; and sometimes, in |) lissful feclings!—Mrs. L ’s circle “as a large Re 
the midst of some twenticth re-perusal, as if her heart sought i one, and a propos:l to form quadrilles being onsihd se i 
sympathy in the exuberance of its happiness, she would ||and as promptly acceded to, M sdemoiselle was doses a 
cateh up in her arms, and half stnother with playful ||to take her patient sitting at the piano forte. She h id tes “ 
sisses, one of the wondering children—as ready, however at|!aceeded with willing sweetness to similar requisitic me 
east, to share the joy of their young instructress, as to parti- | this evening she sat down to the instrument with ( sn bi : 
cipate in her sorrows, With those last letters came an ivory || readiness, and the exuberance of her happiness fous | be a 
| work box, an elegant oriental toy, lined with sandal wood, sion in such sprightly meusures, that her flying firagre fm 
ind fitted up with many compartments, each containing some | outstript the common time of the dancers, and ma a Be 
igentous nick-nack—some small tool of fairy workwanship | less calls for moderation were sent towards her fron - 
ashioned for a lady’s hand, or some exquisite essence in its | scampering and despairing periormers.—Then would sh 

flacon of gilded glass. The delight it was to the inqusitive , !augh and blush, and shake her head in phiy fal shir wie 
‘children to pry over and over again, into every drawer and | at her own lawless performance, and for a while-—a very little 
And Blanche was too | while—the restless fingers were restrained to slower move 








i 





————— 


compartment in this beautiful box! 
| sweet-tempered to refuse the often-asked indulgence, only she || ents—once or twice she looked towards the davecrs, as if 
| vatched with jealous care, lest their little busy fingers should | with a vehement longing to spring up and iingle in thei 
|anwittingly injure any part of the delicate workmanship; and | g4y evolutions: Lut those glances were womentury, and her 
if Miss Crawfurd was present, she resisted with evident an- || ©yes dropt again upon the ivory keys; but suci « swiling and 
jnoyance their importunities to be allowed to tate out of a | half-exulting playfulness lurked about her mout), as if she 
{cunning secret drawer (which had not long remained sceret ! were anticipating some hour of juture glocuess, wien she 
‘or them,) two beautiful little pictures—“so beautifal!” they | Should join hands once more in the merry d-we> with the 
said, and “one so like M.’amselle!”—That one was her broth- || Companions of her youth, on the earth—the lovely green 
er’s miniature; and when they asked her if she cid not love |, sward of her own dear couatry. Whatever wer the fond Te 
him dearly for sending her such a fine present, she smiled || veries of poor Bl.nche, it is certain that her wusival task 
ind blushed, and simply answered, that she did indeed dearly | was so unequally performed that evening, as to ce. ¢ much 
love him, The little girls were not long in discovering, more | discomfiture among the dancers, at length desp.i.ingiy mani 
lover, that the return of this dear brother had been announced || fested in their relaxing cxertions,and in the tedious, lounging 
lin his last letter. The regiment was recalled to Europe, and || Pauses between the sets. : 
he wrote on the eve of embarkation. During one of these, asmall knot of gentlemen conversing 
No wonder that, on the evening of that day which had | with Mrs. L 
hrought her such blissful tidings, the fair face of Blanche with music-books and manuscripts, lay several pamphlets and 
was radiant with such a glow of hapriness, to attract even | newspapers. One of the gentlemen carclessly glancing his 
he passing notice of Mrs. L , and the more Lencvolent eye over the miscellineous heap, canght up a paper with 
»bservation of her husband, as their young inmate with her pu- i suddenly excited interest, exclaiming, “Al! here is already 
ils modestly approached the awful verge of her drawing-room i public account of the melancholy ovcurrence, of which my 
jcirele. The exuberant gladness of her heart was longing to || letters from Madras make mention.’ Then rapidly he read 
!communicate and diffuse itself} and the look and tone of | aloud the paragraph which stated that, “I'he Regiinent de 
| most affectionate filial confidence with which she replied to |, Meuron being under orders for Europe, had been sately em 
Mr. L ’s accustomed salutation, was so irresistibly win. || barked on board the transports provided for its reception, all 
uing, that itdrew from him another, and another sentence, || but the last boat, consisting of the Lieutenant Colonel, his 
|ull at list he fuond him chatting with her, almost with | lady, and their family, and two young oilicers of the rege 
jthe affectionate familiarity of a father, and had actual- ‘ment, when by some mismanagement the boat was suddenly 
ly gone the length of calling her “My dear!” without i upset in that tremendous serf, and notwith>tanding the exer 
ueing conscious how insidiously the natural kindliness of his |tions of the natives on their attending catamunans, every 
nature had encroached on that dignified condescension to | soul perished, except the wife and youngest daughter of the 
we he conceived it proper to confine all manifestations of | Colonel, and one of the young officers, Lieut. D’ Athi.” Then 
good will towards his daughter’s governess. || followed the names of those who had found a watery grave, 
Mademoiselle d?Albi’s continuance in the evening circle, or || and the gentleman ran thein quickly over, till just as he had 
rather ia its oul-works, was usually restricted to the space of pronounced that of “Horace Vandreuil,” a sudden crash of 
ualf and hour, while the tea and coffee were carried round, | the piano keys caused a general start, and all cyes turning 
‘and till the bed time of her pupils, when, with a silent curt-| simultancously towards the young musician, wlio had becn 
isey, she Jeft the drawing room with them, and having ae- | awaiting the pleasure of dancers in siicnce, paticit and un- 
{companied them to their apartments, joyfully retired to the noticed, it was perceived that she had falcon forward on 1i@ 
unmolested quict of her own. But it sometimes happencd, instrament, her face and arms resting on the keys, and 
jthat, Mrs, L——'s party being enlivened by the accession almost hidden by the redundance of fair ringlets, wihida 
jof several young persons, music and quadrilles became the | had burst in rich disorder from she confining braid. 
|-pder of the evening. At such times the talents of Blanche |; She was raised up, and conveyed to a sof: in ast 


vere put in requisition, and she was detained to play for the! death-like insensibility, from which, aiter long anplication of 
uceessive 








» close to piano forte, on »hich, mingled 








ate of 


‘venefit of the danecrs, whose enjoyment was enhanced in no | varivus stimulants, she revived only to relapse juts 
rifling Cegree by the spirit and correctness of the musician, faintings. The family apothecary being sui. voned, Ly his 
ind by the variety of beautiful airs in which she was a pros | direction she was conveyed to her ehainver aid to her bee, 
icient. | and his prognostics were unhappily verified toweres morning 

Poor Blanche! how often, in the days that were gonc, had) when she awoke frgm a sort of trance in wlich sue had lain 
she tripped it to those very measures—the admired of all | some hours, ina high paroxysm of delirious jever. Great 


first of these packets—over her brother’s letter—his re-|}oves, and the beloved of all hearts, amongst the lovely and |, was the consternation occasioned in tie family of Mr. L—, 


, he H ohrace Ba . . - 2 i 
ply to that in which she had communicated to hii thei: |}b-loved, the happy band of her young companions! It was || by this sudden scizure of the young creature, 


mutual loss, and her own plans to seek an honorable subsis- 


tence thie peammane~aoemed English tainily. It is easy to eo :.- ould sit before that instrument, looking so patient and con- | labors of the school-room and the piany, 
ceive the decply affecting purport of that fraternal answer i ented, playing on heur aiter hour with unerring touch, and |, very subordinate to that of Mrs. L 


Even from that fearful distance, the hearts of the orphans me: 
and mingled. The tears of Theodore had blotted the line.. 


sibiel rad ° 
on which those of Blanche fell as she read, like summe: |: vere that every now and thea some gont'eman of the party | was amongst the many peculiar. horrors to which th 
tainedrops—as free, as fast, and as kindly, lightening her® stole a farther glance of ad:niration at the lovely. foreigner litive lady of poor Mr. L—— was, peculiarly liable. 


whose persen- 


w onderiul (with ali those recollections in her heart,) how she | al importance in the establishment, except 1 relation to the 
rad hitherto bee? 


*s Moccaws and Per- 





inflagging spirit! Yes—there she sut, regardless and disre- || -ian Cat. 
carded of every creature in the gay assemblage, unless it; A peculiar horror of all contagious and in{ectious 


disorders, 
e sensi- 
It was 
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e vain that the w | 
decided opinion of the apothecary, again and again assured 


her, tha , 
however likely to terminate fatally, was not of a nature to 


be com unicated even to attendants of the sick chamber.” | 


These assurances, backed by all the apothecary’s assertions, 
w 
jnfectious, the disorder might become so;” and then she was 
convinced “all fevers were catching;” and “If Mr, L— 
qos so indifferent to her safety, she could not think of her 
children and emulate his heroic composure. Not for worlds 
should they continue in that house two hours longer—and she 
felt it her duty asa mother, to be careful, tor their sakes, 
of her own life, and to accompany them from that dangerous 
spot. It was madness in Mr. L to stay there. If he 
gould be persuaded—” But Mr. L—— was not to be per- 
guaded; -o after conscientiously fulfilling her duty as a wife, 
by pathetic ly warning him of the probable consequences of 
his obstinacy, she bade farewell with admirable firm- 
ness, and after a last parting injunction frowm the car 
riage window, to fuinigate all letters he might address to|| 
her froin that house, she was driven from the door and safely 

and luxu-ivusly lodged before evening at her husband’s Rich- | 
mond Vila, with her children and Miss Crawfurd. Great 
indeed —unspeakahly great, “she assured all her friends, Was | 
*s account, ard they might core 








heranxety on Mre L 
ceive how agonizing it was to her feelings to leave him in so || 
perilous a situation. Had followed the dictates | 
of her heart—But those sweet darlings! Could she risk || 
the lives 0° Doth their parent And then tears of sensibil- 
ity tricki d from her eyes, at the idea of their orphan. state, | 
had she ‘ondly yielded to the temptation of sharing her hus. | 
band’s danger, and fallen a victim tothe indulgence of her 


she 


"Hid 


tender weakness. 

Mr. 1. —— wastruly and humanely concerned for the distres- | 
sing si'untion of poor Blanche. So young! so fair! so friend. | 
less! so utterly dependent now, in her unconscious state, on | 
the mercy and charity of strangers—on the world’s cold | 
charitly—But there are warm hearts amidst the frozen mass | 
—and all the kindly feelings of Mr. L were now Called 
into action by the affecting circumstances of that helpless be- 
ing so cast on his benevolence. He was a fond and anxious | 
father, and as the natural thoaght suggested itself, that in the | 


vicissitudes of human life, a fate as forlorn as that of the| 





| 
H 
| 


young foreigner mightone day be the portion of his own darl-! 
ings, Mr. L inwardly pledged himself to act a parental | 
part by Blanch D’Albi, in this hour of her utmost need, and, | 
the vow was not less rigorously observed, because unuttered | 


to mortal ear, and registered in the depths of his own heart. | 





By his order a careful nurse was provided, and a skilful phy. | 


sician called in, when, at the close of the second day frem her} 


seizure, Mademoisille D’Albi was pronounced by the apothe- | 
cary to be in eminent danger. Dr. M’s opinion coincided | 
buttoo perfectly with that of his medical subaltern, and in| 
spite of their united endeavors to save the interesting young 
Creature entrusted to their care, it soon becaine evident that 
the hand of death was on her, and that human art was pow- 
erless to unloose that fatal grasp. Previous to her dissolution, || 


i 


she lay for many days in a state of perfect stupor, far less| 
painful to contemplate than the previous delirium, during | 
which she had talked incessantly with the embodied creatures | 
ofher fancy, rambling volubly in her native tongue, and now | 
and then breaking out into snatches of wild song or wild) 
laughter. But at last that fearful mith died away in fainter| 
an fainter bursts, and broken syllables, and inarticulate sound | 
succeeded tlie voluble specch, like dying murmurs of a distant 
echo, and “then,” as the nurse expressed it, “she lay as quiet | 
asa lamb,” for many, many days, with eves half closed, but 
hot in sluniber, or at least only in that slumbrous torpor, the 
gentle harbinger of a more perfect rest, 

More than once or twice, or many times, had Mr. L 





awaxen image in that death-like trance. More than once 
as he stood gazing on that fair, pale face, mae large tears stole 
down his own cheeks—and onec, when there was a mo- 


mentary glimmering of hope—a momentary amendment of | 





pulse—hie had caught the hand of the physician with a sudden }| of Mr. Parker’s recent. work on the Oregon country, from || 
energy, strangely contrasting his usual habits of formal re-|| which the following is an extract; 


*erve—exclaiming, “Save her! Save her, my dear sir! spare 
to Pains, no Cost, a consultation, perhaps 
td voice and incoherent words carricd conviction to the heart 
of the good doctor, that if half the wealth of Mr. L could 


bine purchased the life of Blanche D’ Albi, he would not have 
hesitated to makc the sacrifice. 


Bat neither care nor skill, nor 
mand 


bered 








, aught that wealth could com 
» or kindness lavish, could prolong the days already num- 
» OF reverse the decree that had gone forth. 


THE MONUMENT DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERAT 
t “Mademoiselle’s disorder was brain fever, which, 


ere in-ufficient to allay the lady’s horrors.” “If not now | 


|| came gladly on its blessed mission to convey tothe dying. 
Blanche the last soothing sensation she might yet taste on| 


|| those words were spoken, as if impressed by the parting rap-| 


” and his agitat-|| continent which stretches westward from a line with th 





the respiration of the unconscious sufferer became quick and 
| laborious, and Dr. M.. whose finger was on her pulse, directed 
that the curtains of her bed should be drawn aside, and a free 
current of air admitted through the open windows. Mr. L— 
| had entered with the physician, and stationing himself at the 
| bed’s foot,stood there with folded arms, and eyes fixed in sad 
;and hopeless contemplation on the affecting vbject before hint 
|| Though the eyes of Blanche were more than half veiled by 
their full, heavy lids, a streak of suft blue was still di cernible 
through the long dark lashes, from whence, however emanated 
spark of intelligence; and far different from the finely blended 
ros‘eues of healthful beauty, was that bright crimson which 
burnt on either cheek. 

Her head was raised a little from the pillow, by the support- 
||ing arm of the nurse, who with her hand still at liberty, put 
|aside the deep frill of’ her cap, and the disordered ringlets 
|| which had escaped beneath it, that the sweet fresh air miglit 
|| visit with its comfuiting coolness those throbbing temples and 
| that burning brow. It wasa_ beautiful, mild warm April 
evening, redolent of life and joy, and Nature’s renovation, and | 
the pale, golden light of an April sunset penctrated even 








through « London atmosphere, and amongst a libyrinth of | 
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orthy man himself, having ascertained the Towards the close of the fourteenth day of Blahche’s illness | tor, through which Jou have taken your way! We lack 


| space to follow our author in the detai! of his far wanderings, 
and shall not, therefore, aitempt a notice at large of the vol- 
}ume undef consideration, but shall endeavor to present in a 
general view, some of its more prominent features. Mr. Par- 
ker was sent out by the American Board of Foreign Missions 
and he appears to have been eminently faithful to his trust 
amidst numerous perils and privations, which are recorded, 
not with vain boasting and exaggeration, but with becoming 
modesty and brevity. His descriptions indeed are all of them 
graphic, without being minute or tedious. Before reaching 
the Black hills, he places before us the prairies rolling in im- 
mense seas of verdure, on which millions of tons of grass 
grow up but torot on the ground, or feed whole leagues of 
flame; over which swept the cool breezes, like the trade 
winds of the ocean, and in whose green recesses bright-eyed 
| antelopes bound away, with half whistling snuff, leaving the 
fleetest hound hopelessly in the rear, There herd the buffa- 
loes, by thousands together, dotting the landscape, seeming 
| scarce so large as rabbits, when surveyed et a distance from 
some verdant bluff, swelling in the emerald waste. Sublimer 
far and upon a more magnificent scale, are the scenes among 
the Rocky Mountains. Here are the visible footsteps of Gud! 





high walls, and blackened roofs and clustering chimneys, into | 
the very chamber of Blanche; and even to that confined chams'! 
her, and over those.gloomy precints, came the soft breath of| 
Spring, breathing delicious fragrance, as it was wafted | 
through her open window, over a box of mignionette, coaxed 
into early blossum by the assiduous cherisiing of one who | 
had watched over her miniature garden with the impatient) 
interest of eager childhood. The baliny air stole gently, 
gradually into the sick chamber, and between the parted cur- 
| tains of the bed, as though it were a thing of intelligence, and 


earth—the odorous wafting of her favorite flowers. It came 
| not in vain, as the caressing cvolness played over her face; 
and when ithad wandered a few moments amongst the part- 
jed ringlets, her quick and laborious breathing became less 
und less distressing, and at Jength inhaling one long and 
deep inspiration, subsided into regular and altost- imper- 
ceptible respiration, like that of a sleeping infant. 

At that moment, there struck up at the farther end of a 
neighboring street, a strain of wild music, from a band of 
itinerant musicians—wandering Savoyards. Wild and touch- 
ing was the strain, as it came melowed by distance, and min- 
gled with the evening breeze. It was**Le Rans des Vaches.”’ | 
To every son and daughter of Helvetia, a spirit-stirring spell, 
a magic melody, never yet listened to unmoved by any wan- 
derer from her inountian land—only the insensible ear of death 
or of the dying. .. . . bat it seemed as if perception yet lin- 
ered in that of Blanche. As the notes of thit national air 
swelled out more distinctly, a slight tremor passed over her | 
features, and at last, as if awakening trom a deep sleep, her | 
soft blue eyes perfectly unclosed, and glancing upwards to. | 
wards the femule form, ou whose bosom her head was pillow-| 
ed, she murmured in her own native tongue, “Maman! bonne | 
Maman!” 

As she uttered those few faltering words, her head sunk 
lower upon the nurse’s breast, and half turning her face in 
ward on that kind pillow, like a weary child the fair eyelids | 


} 


lustre was for ever shrouded, and long after the beautiful lips | 
were closed, and the last breath had escaped them in those 
few touching words, the smile still lingered there, with which | 
{ 
ture of recognition with the Maternal Spirit, permitted, pos-| 
|sibly, to accompany the dark Angel on his awful mission, to) 
overcome his terrors by her looks of heavenly welcome, and | 





dropt heavily over those soft blue orbs; but long after their 


Yonder; mountain, above mountain, péak above peak, ten 
thousand feet heavenward, to regions of perpetual snow, rise 
the Titans of that mighty region. Here the traveller treads 
his winding way through passages 80 narrow that the tower- 
ing perpendicular cliffs throw a dim twilight gloom upon his 
path, even at mid day. Anon he emerges, and lo! a cataract 
desends a distant mountain, like a belt of snowy foam, gird- 
ing its giant sides. On ore hand, mountains spreading out 
into horizontal plains, soine rounded like domes, and others 
|| terminating in sharp cones, and abrupt eminences, taking the 
forms of pillars, pyramids and castles} ou the other, vast cir- 
cular embankments thrown up by voleanic fires, mark out the 
sight of a yawning crater;—while far below, perchance, a 
river dashes its way through a narrow rocky passage, with 
a deep toned roar, in winding mazes, in mist and darkness. 
| Follow the voyager as he desends the Columbia, subject to 
|| winds, rapids and falls, two hundred miles from any whites, 
and amid tribes of strange Indians, all speaking a different 
language. Here, for miles, stretches a perpendicular basaltic 
wall, three or four dundred feet in height; there foam, the 
boiling eddies, and rush the vorying currents; on one side 
opens a view of rolling prairies, and though a rocky vista on 
the other, rise the far off mountains mellowed in the beams 
of the morning sun. Now the traveller passes thro’ a forest 
of trees, standing in their natural positions, in the bed of the 
river 20 feet below the water’s surface. Pussing these he 
/comes to a group of islands, lying high in the stzeam, piled 
with the coffin canoes of the natives, filled with their dead, 
and covered with mats and.split plank. We anchors for a 
| while at a wharf of natural basalt, but presently proceeds oa 
his way, gliding now in solemn silence, and now interrupted 
in the roar of a distant rapid, gradually growing on the ear 
until the breaking water and feathry fuam arise to the view. 
Pausing under a rocky cavern, by the shore, formed of scmi- 
circular masses which have overbrowed the stream for ages, 
‘frowning terrible, impossible to climb, he awaits the morn. 
ing; listening during the night watches, to hear the distant 
| cliffs ——'reverberate the sound . 

On parted fragments tumbling from on high.’ 

| Such are the great features of the missionary’s course, 
| until the boundary of the, ‘Far West is reached, and he re- 
; poses for a time, from his long and toilsome journey,’ 
eae a RS 











Health is certainly more valuable than money, because it 
\is by health that money is procured; but thousands and mil- 
\lions are of small avail to alleviate the protracted tortures of 
| 





receiving from his hands the new Celestial, to be its conduc. 
g | 


eee Se || tress to those abodes of bliss, towards which, even in their || 
Visited the sick chamber of poor Blanche, while she lay like | day of mortal probation, the pious Mother had “trained up 


her child in the way slie should go.” 








OREGON. 


The last number of the Knickerbocker has a fine review 


‘Spread before you, reader, a map of that portion of this| 
e| 


Council Bluffs, on the Missouri river, and with the above | 


named work in your hand, follow its author in all his journey-| 
ings, until you reach with him that Iron bound coast, where| 


|the gout, to repair the broken organs of sense, or resuscitate 
the powers of digestion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil from 
| which we naturally fly; but let us not ran from one cnemy 
|to another, nor take shelter in the arms of sickness.—John- 


| 
| son. 


None has more frequent conversations with disagreeable 
self than the man of pleasure; his enthusiasms are but few 
land transient; his appetites, like angry creditors, continually 
making fruitless demands for what he is unable to pay; and 
he greater his former pleasures the more strong his regret, 
;the more impatient his expectations. A life of pleasure 1s, 
herefore, the most unpleasing life-—Goldsmith. 


—oo ee 


Longevity ought to be highly valued by men of picty and 





| 
| 








mountain barriers repel the dark rolling waves of the Pacific,|! parts, as it will enable them to be much more useful to man- 
which stretch, without an intervening island, for five thousand|| kind, and especially to their own country. As to others, it is 
‘niles to the island of Japan. What a vast extent of coun-|: of no great matter, since they are a disgrace to mankind, 
try you have traversed; how sublime the works of the Crea-|} and their death is rather a service. 



































































THE DYING PATRIOT. 






Monument. 



























































BY C, H. FAY. 


Original. 


“God of the free! thy summons stay, 

°T iil the bright dawn of freedom’s day; 

O, let me linger yet below, 

To greet that morning’s rosy glow. 

The world has now no tie for me 

That is not linked with Liberty; 

Time has no day I wish to sce, 

But the glad birth day of the free. 

Let me behold its sun arise, 

Bright with his brilliant sacrifice, 

Then with oblations of the free, 

Will my rapt soul ascend to Thee.” 
*Twas thus a time-worn hero spoke, 
The night ere Freedom’s Sabbath broke. 


The prayer of the hero ascended above, 

Was heard by his God and was answered in love. 

He lived till the curtain of night was uprolled, 

And twilight streamed in neath its crimsoning fold, 
Reflecting a beauty and holiness then, 

Which was mect for the day that was dawning on men, 


He heard from afar the glad hamlets ring out, 
With their joyous denizens’ jubilee shout; 

He heard the deep throat of the cannons roll forth 
The tones that they sent from the hills of the North, 
When lawless oppresston first pointed his dart, 
With lus basilisk aim at young Liberty’s heart. 


We heard the firm hills of Columbia shake, 

As the echoes’ loud voice bade their majesty wake; 
Te saw the tall pines on their pinnacles high, 

Proudly bow as they broke in sublimity by; 

Ile heard the deep vales and the wilderness roar, 

With the heavy response that their solitades bore. 


Hie saw the proud sheet in the breezes fling high 

Its star-blaz ned folds to the dome of the sky; 

He gazed on the stripes that were streaming there yet, 
And the stars that the hand of prosperity set; 

The glorified hero then raising his head, 

Calmly called for the flag to be laid on his bed. 


“Go, bring the banner we unfurled 
When freedom’s war-notes shook the world; 
Go, bring the banner that was streaming 
When battle’s fearfal flash was gleaming; 
Go, bring the banner that was Qying 
O’er friend and focinan dead and dying; 
Ak? bring the banner that we reared 
When freedom’s spotless sun appeared; 
When low the prostrate Lion lay, 
The unchained Eagle's mighty prey; 
Go, let me count the stars of gold 
That glitter on cach waving fold; 
And aumber o’er the stripes that stream 
Among those stars in rainbow gleam. 
O, let me touch the sheet again, 
Ane I will ‘die with pleasure’ then—” 

As this request the patriot made, 

The banner on his bed was laid. 


Now, as the dying conqueror wakes 
When the shout of victory breaks 
From out the war-cloud’s fearful dun, 
And victors shout—thy battle’s won! 
And as he on that Geld of strife 

A moment lives of glory’s lite, 

So, when the flag the hero spied, 

His waning liie was viviticd; 

A glow of glory lit his eye, 

And triumph scenes came flashing by. 
Now he fronts the oppressing foe, <§ 
And strikes tor home the deadly blow. 
He sees the fitful tlash stream by, 
Tue lightning of artillery, 

He hears the thunder-echoes bound 
And break along the trembling ground, 
He sces the rank of foemen fall 

And wrapt in battle’s smoky pall; 

He secs the chainless Eagle svar! 








Suggested by reading the account of the ‘Dying Patriot’ in last week's 


The emblem of one nation more; 
He sees exulting liberty 
Present her ensign to the free, 
And bid them guard its symbols all, 
*Till heaven’s eternal stars shall fall. 
Some moving scenes like this av oke 
The hero, for these words he spoke. 


“Guard it! O, God, let, not a star 

That rose undimn’d o’er clouds of war, 
And on that banner set, e’er be 

Hurled from its blazing galaxy! 

\ I guarded it on hill and heath, 

On fields of strife and fields of death; 
Friend-! you shall its guardians be, 
And let another century see 

This noble ensign of the free! 





Glorious banner! thou wilt wave, 

| Proudly above my lowly grave, 

Thy stripes will in the breezes fly; 

And with the golden sunbeams vie, 
When other voices wake the morn 

On which the infant states were born. 
But thou no more my gaze will greet— 
1 would thou wert my winding-shect! 
Yet—-no! Thine be no burial doom, 
Unless it be in Freedom’s tomb; 


Unless Oppression, guiding Fate, 
Should rear o’er ua his throne of state, 
Then, proud banner, thou may’st be 

A winding sheet for Liberty. 

Come take the banner, Freemen, now, 
Death’s dew distils upon my brow. 
Rear it forever, high aud free, 

As dawns this day of jubilee. 

And if again a tyrant tread, 

Where freedom has embalined her dead, 
Unfarl the streamer in your van, 
And guard it for the ‘rights of man. 
These were the dying words he said, 
They took the bauner—he was dead. 
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THE DARK AGES, 


| 


cluding piges of an article on the Revival of Letters, by R. 
M. Walsh. 


| 

iy 

| designated by the not flattering epithet of the dark ages—an 
{ epithet whose employment has verified the homely addage 
\“giving a bad name,” &c. Once bestowed, it has been re- 
peat dand repeated—at each repetition a deeper tinge of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(| darkness put on—until the unhappy period is now regarded 
{las a sort of fac simile ot Virgil’s discription of the lower re- 
! gious—"Chaos et Phiegeton, et loca nocte silentia lite”--as 
| gne vast repulsive mass of densest gloon, through which no 
} ray of sunshine could ever pierce. Bata carctul examina. 


tion will easily show how much exaggeration there is in this 
} 5 


picture, how much its shadows have heen deepened by the 


funiversal desire to make confusion worse confounded. So 


i! fine a theme as these poor dark ages afforded for vituperative 
tt . “oe . . 
{i declamation, and edifying displays of enlizhtened contempt 


{ 

i 

{i 

{ for ignorance and inicilectual degradation, could not be lost, 

! however deeply and more deeply poor truth might be sub- 
| 


lmerged in her well. 


1 


There can be no doubt, indeed, that this period of mental 





that it was by no means involved in such ulter night as is usu. 


tally depicted. In the first place, although of worldly letters and 
| science there was little, was there not a familiarity with the 
{highest and purest truth, the truth of revclation; were the | 
} most enlightened ages previons equal to them in the posses. 


| sion of those infallible principies which are the most impoc- 


ltant for man to study and to practice; and was not,as we have 
eens? observed, the circumstance of the slight attention 


tien paid to profane learning (so to eall it. by way of contra- |! 


distinction) favorable to the reception and confirmation of 
that sacred erudition which 

changes in the character and c uditiun of man? It may b 
a fancilul notion, but we cannot help thinking we perccive a 
soul of immense good 1n this ‘ching evil’ which has been the 
subject of so muc: coinplauint—that in the same way as tiie 
winter’s snow, whose surface is sv chill, keeps active the vi 
tal warmth of the earth which it covers—in the same way 
as the ice that crusts the river guards the inhabitants of it: 


was to work such marvellous! 


vaters from cong 





We copy from the American Monthly Magazine the con- 


Froin the 6th to the 12th century is the period commonly 


i 
} obscuration—that clouds then hung thickly and heavily upon | 
the sun of hu nan knowledge; but there can be as little doubt || 
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| 


| 


| and as well 





|| yeur, as the 
| 





| 
| ‘ 
Chose 


| ’ 
Covers 


i 
| 


outward darkness preserve the holy light, which had just bee 
j}enkindled 1n the soul from that extinction which its exposure 
tu the varying winds of mere worldly science, might have og. 
casioned, In this point of view, the dark ages may be termeg 
the seed-time of the mind, when the sacra seming ments 





; were germinating in their secret recesses to :eveal themselves 
lin due time in all their heaven-born beauty and richness 


might the season in which the seminal] Principie 


is actively operative beneath the sur'ace of the earth, Prepar 
| ing the efflorescence and the fruil/uliess that are soon to sue. 
| ceed, be stigmatized as a useless or loatlisome portion Of the 


period we are contemplating he branded a8 it js 


| ‘How oft,” in the sublime figure of Milton, 


“how oft amidst 


Thick clouds, and dark, doth heaven's ail-ruling sing 
Ss 


to reside his gl ry unobseur’d, 


And with the majesty of darkness reund 


his throne.” 


Again consider that other immense improvements, or rath. 


‘er revolutions, which these age- present, oily inferior to the 


‘iquence, W 
In the most polished days of Grecee, woman was little mom 
i than a household slave. Her hasoind was then, in truth, her 


one just adverted to, and of which, indecd, it was a conse. 


e refer to theestimn tion and treatine nt of women 


lord and master, never the compinion an! friend with whom 


was permitted to shure. 


she associated, as an equil, and in: whose oys and griefs she 


The Greek thought not of her car. 


;ess as the incentive of her cx rtions, the bright reward of his 


|| toils; it was not her glance that fired t 


lor nerved the warriors arm. 


} 


1¢ breast of the poet 
Love, the wreat principle of 


modern heroisn, and modsra soag, wis then mere appetite, 


lunrefined b 


the sex were held in but little higher repute. 


y senti nent unhellowed by religion 


In Rome, 
Marriage seems 


| there to have been a matter of burgsin between. the rela. 


‘tives of the 


parties, and the wife was considered as a filia 


|| familias, over whon the hasbind possessed the same unlimi. 


ted power, as regards the disposal of bot!) ier verson and her 


|| property, as 


principal ch 


the patria potestas gave hivw over his children, 


Socicty, therefore, aswell astiose productions of the mind 


which spring from social intercourse, were deprived of their 


arm and most power‘al stiisalis. Men then only 


| associated with men. The only social me: tins then in vogue 


lar again. 


| And is 


felt? 


toe on the n 


the vivifying ia aination into whieh thot ca 
expanded, gilding 


ment with the sottest richest Tieht! Miia ¢ 


oe a 
wiltca since 


the efforts and the fortanes of literature! ‘Phink 
flat, and unprofitable woald be those productions 


pow gloat wi 


were of the 


tress, the wile, and the mother, to 
it possible that period shout. 


er dark, in which for the first time the tra 


usty mountain top 


description, which, alas! are becouiing too popu- 


It was reserved for these darkares to clovate the mis. 


proper spheres, 


nis 

their 
? 
! 


rive been altogeth. 


character and the 


just influence of “the ministering ame” were recognized and 
Was this not light! 


most beautifial 


Was 


not 


Aurora of the 
“Focund saorn stand tip 
‘od —=Think of 


this notan 


kind?—Did 
"when itan 
; 


nh Was soon 


‘% ' 
SOCTRE ara 


hatellectaal firma- 
’ the influence 


the whole 


i } 


ye 


that nmo:neat, womin has ever exercised upoa 
Sis how stale, 
| n which we 


it! 
fui 


reestatic delisht, were the put whieh she per- 


forms in them withdrawal Think what eveu the genius of the 


Swan of Ave 


spiration bec 


ing wings and bathe his impassioned seit! 


this, and say whether the age in w 


. ; oe or 
nn open, ia whieh he could diy fis 


n would have lest, had not Uiis jure 


untain of in- 
heaven.seci- 
— "Think of all 


hich ebavih 


vy was made a 


duty and a virtue, was an age of uasitig sted barbarism— 
|whetherit may not be confidently prochitcd tit 
ba | Cot soil 


Tt is well 


Wants not ber hidden lustre, 


' 


worthy of note, Unat theaachout aint the whole 
of the period daring whieh the Cliistiza world was invo yeu 
the lumps of letters were ever bri rantly burn- 
ie DrOLessar 3 of a false desianing rith—and this 


in darkness, 
i 


ing among 


from thea E 


thon. 
erving this 


{he diifased over Christendoa, that the Sirdar 
imbued with 


j, as it were tl 
(could impart to it its proper direction aud pt 
jmeut, by their possession of that trath wire « mast be 
| sis of every thing permanent, should be pri 


It scems as if it were expressty tor thi 


lofty and splendid an e.ninence; that thes were 


ti ing Hlumina- 


prose of pre 


urope rr ceived the first raysorr 


shonid eonue wien it could 


light until the time 
1 13 were thus 
s d them to s0 


“e constituted, 


that love of learning, whicir 


ie guardians of hteratare ail tiese who alone 
vet develope 
the bs 
-yired to receive 


| ee 
|and protect it; for, froin the :noment, al most, ttt Europe be 


gan to take it under her care, the Milo 
minished, iis solicitude for its welfare d- 


tins interest die 
cod, until al 


‘ : i * 4, 
vestige of its ever having adorned his ¢> ‘ivappeare 
ind the countries beneath his sway wer sod into those 

he most part 


‘lment and death—so did this mantle ©: |{d-yths of ignorance and brutality, ia wi 
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e to wallow. The object of his mission hav- I" 


— se 
hey still contin J 
jing been accomplished, he has sunk into that abyss where 
om of every sort must sooner or later descend. 


account for the wonderful difference between the fol- 
g the} | 


er 
can We 
lowers of the Crescent at the present day, and durin 
time when every region they inhabited was the seat of eee 
tesy, of taste, of knowledge, of genius; when the Persian, 
the Arabian, the Algeriae, and the Moor, was the aby the 
philosopher, the scholar, the cavalier; when the title of C iliph 
or of Sultan was but another name for the patron of whatever 
was beautiful, refined, and sublime. Go, ask the wretched n | 
habitants of Morocco, in whom scems, embruted every facul- 
ty divine’—-the miserable slaves of Bagdad, where ignorance | 
’ spotism eontend for pre eminence—what has become of} 


and de 
that civilization, that glory, that learning, that intellectual | 
glory, which scemed built of imperishable materials; they 
know not even that their countries could ever boast of such | 
claims to the admiration of men. Had those monuments 
been raised on the foundation of trath, they could not have 
been overthrown; but error was their support and their ce- 
ment, and they have crumbled in the dust. The light of Sa- 
raccn genius was not light from heaven; it was an earthly 
exhalation, partaking of the evanescence of earth. The tree | 
of Saracen knowledged was not fed with the ever-vivitying 
sap, and it withered, died, and mouldcred on the ground, | 
‘It was principally through the medium of the ‘Troubaduors, | 
these gallant birds who sang of 





' 
‘Lady-love and war, romance and knightly worth. | 


that influenee of Arabic literature upon the European mind | 
was felt; and delightfal would it be to dally for a while amid | 
the flowers of the beautifal garden in which the votaries of| 
the science gaie were wont to disport, realiziug in an especial | 
manner La Fontaine’s simile of the poct to the bee—“Je su-| 
is chose legere, et vole, de lear en fears” But we may not| 
do sv just now w ithout enchroaching tomuch on the reader's | 
patience. It is sufficient fur our present purpose to state, | 
that in the twelith century the voice of song was heard in! 
Prevence in some of its sweetest notes, which were echoed 
back by the Trouveres from the northern part of France; and 
that although the duration of this music was brief as it was, 
delicious, yet atter it ceased to ve heard from the lyre, it con- 
tinucd to carol in the memories of men, as the murmur of 
the waves remain in the eeean-shell, until it was lost in the 
sudden burst of hiurmony that poured froin the inspired lips 
of Dante and ef Petrareh. 
While France was thus melodious in the 12th eentury with 
the strains of her minstrels, and Moorish Spain was crowded 
with worshippers of alinost all the muses. Italy was absorbed 
in severer pursuits. Ler lyre was vet unawakened from the 
deep sluisber in which it had lain fer ages—tiat Jore which 


was destined to send forth some of the swectest, richest, sub.! 





mes that ever “shed celestiil musie on the breeze.” 


filled with students of science alone, 





Her universities were 
iuperiect as science then was. Tie political condition of 
Italy, induc da general devotion to the study of the law, and 
gave rise to many distinguisied jurists, whose works, if new 
Nearly uscless, are wonderful monuments of industry and pi. 


Ucnee. ‘The scholastic philosophy had also become prevalent, 


Weaving its meshes around the minds of men, and wavine 
false lights before their vision, until all power of discrimiau- 
lion b tween sophistry and genuine s ie nee sceniced to be 


ae 
The question as to the good or evil which was 


destroyed, 
cone by the schoalmen, as they are tetmed,to the interest of 
letters,is one that has been debated, like, eve ry other, with |! 
a vebemence sufficiently demonstrative, of a part, at least, of 
the appellation bestowed by Linncus en tian, “an animal, vo 
racisas, mcndsctous, pugnacious’—“ homo, animal, vorax 
mendax, 


pugnax.” ‘That the, did both, however, seems now 


ty be pretty generally acknowledged. ‘Vireir verbal subticties | 
end metaphysical jargon were undoubtedly fitted to impede! 
the covelopement of the mental faculties; bat the intellcetusl 
exereise which their dislects occasioned, must bave been ben- 
eficial in no wnean ue gece. Give the mind cinployment of any 
éeseription, and it niust eventually derive advantage froin it; 
set iis powers at work, even upon error, and they will at} 
length be invigorated by the labor for grapling with trath—| 
its eagle spirit will sooncr or later strike at the noblest quarry. 
Great acuteness, sagacity, and vigor are found in the weitings | 
of the schoolinen amidst all their absurditics, and whilst the |: 
opinion of such as have only regarded the latter are thus sum. 
med up by the chronieler of the mighty aeeds of Hudibras thc 
immortal, who was 

“In school divinity as alle 

As he that hight irre.tagable, 

A second Thomas, or at once 

To name thein all another Dunce.” 


| Mr. Joseph A. Morgan has accepted the travelling agency of the Balt- 


| 
| 
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nent that so many gems of 


| unfathomable caves of nonsense, from which any attempt to i 
How else || extricate them would be an undertaking too Herculean, or ‘ing authority it holds over the credulity ever attendant upon 


ather too Quixotic to be essayed. More than one of these 
shilosophers su called, was endowed witha genius that might 


have “soared above the Aonian mount,” had it not been fet- | 
‘ered to the earth by those Lilliputan chords from which it |) 
never was success{nl in freeing tis wings. 





TRAVELLING AGENT. 





imore Mouument, for the state of Virginia, and will set out upon his 


His first visit will be to Fredericksburg. We rec- 


tour immediately. 
ommend him to the favourable regard of our local agents, and subseri- | 
bers in the various places he may visit, and hope they will render him 
What assistance they can in tie accomplishment of the objects of his 


ugeney. | 
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Epvcation.—-An eninent writer, Mr. Burke, has given ex- ; 


istence to a sentiment which has become deservedly popular, 


j and has been extensively promulgated throughout this as 


well as other enlightened countries. His remark, that “cdu- 
cation is the cheap defence of nations,” is worthy of being 
apopted as an aphorism, and circulated througout all climes 


and among the people of all langueges. Breathing, as it 


docs, a spirit of exalted and universal patriotism, in language, | 


at once simple and dignified, and bearing upon its front the 
bright evidence of its own intrinsic merits, 1t can seurecly 
fail to find ready access to every patriotic beart. 

Less new and striking, yet not less important than the sen- 
timent of Burke, is the truth that education is the safeguard 
of Repubhies; and it should be, as no doubt it is, of peculiar 


interest to American feelings, inasmuch, as in the improve- 


ment and exaltation of mind, the principle ihat ennobles man, 
and heightens infinitely the image he bears of his creator, 
he iecognises the more than adamantine bulwark, which no 
ageney, either human or infernal, nor both combined, may 
ever destroy, and which towers around the institutions so 
dear to his heart—so much the admiration of the werld. 

Tie American government is emphatically a government 
of mind. All its institutions are framed, and its regulations 
carried out for the direction—not the abselute control, of en- 
lightened freemen, who as a body, alone are sovereign in 
power—uanlimited in control, appointing agents from. their 
midst, to whom they entrust, for a brief period, the perform. 
ance of their will and pleasure, and whom they constantly 
hold accountable for the faithful discharge of duty. 

Mind is the only distinction we acknowledge, and it were 
worse than useless, for the tithed fool, in virtue of hereditary 
honors, Which had been worn thread-bare by the many ge- 
nerations through which they may have passed, to proclim 


his superiority and cell for respect and homage from the 


6 


) multitades of men whom he might consider interior to him- 


soln Tis insanity would incet with the ridienle and con- 


tempt it would deserve, und his experience would teach hia 
that in theory, at least, in this lund of the frec, all men are 


considered “irce and equal.” 


The influence of wealth is sinister, though it may be somes 





times triumphant; and however great may be its achieve. 


j ment, if if succecd over suncrior mental abilities, the measure 


is looked upon as a triueh of errr over a fixed and imper- 
isbable principle, gad when the period for correction arrives, 
truth and right assume the sway, and mind regains its posi- 
tion. 

The agents of the Ameriean rovernment are seleeted from 


distinguished for their attainments and 


’ 
fue mass, as mcn, 


celebrated for their undeviating integrity. The path over 
which they pass te fame, in almost every instance, hes its 
origin in some subordinate situation, ard as their capabilities 
are developed, and the people are convinced of their worth 
and usefulness, so are they advanced througn offices increas- 
ing in honor and profit, until they reach the highest emi- 
nence, some even to the chief magistracy of the nation, an 


||ofliee, which may not be surpassed in honor,even by the 


sccptre of the crowned despot. ; 
This fact presupposes, a degree at least, of enlightenment 


cient to enable them to select the men best qualifted for’ the 
jdutics they mean to impose upon them: And bat for this 
lcnlightenment, the glitter of wealth and the pomp of usurped 


jamong the people. It recognises in them, intelligence suffi- 


serenest ray should be burie din K to allure and mislead, for the victories won by wealth in 


such cases, are accomplished by that unlimited and mortify- 


|1gnorance; and unenviable indeed, is the condition of that 
{community, wnich has been duped by an aspiring seeker of 
office, whose pride of place and exhibition of gold, have pro- 
cured his clevation over the statesman whose real worth, 
'riches could not purchase. 

| Candidates for public favor are always regarded as men of 
mind,—posessing capabilities adcquate to the performance of 
| the obligations of the station to which they aspire, and upon 


|| What point do they the more urgently appeal, in presenting 


jtheir claims for public favor and suffrage? In almost all 
cases to the intelligence of the people; and it would be in- 





_ sulting to the goud sense of their supporters were they to do 


otherwise. It is mind that qualifies the candidate for usetul- 


| ness in office,—and mind that qualifics the people for select- 


|ing such agents as are best suited to serve them. And what 
| further proof can we ask, in order decisively to determine the 
| fact, that the American government is a government of mind? 
With this fact before us, we may remark, that in proportion 
|as the American mind becomes the receptacle of intelligence, 
| so in proportion will the American people be fitted for high 
| honors and responsibilities, which nature and nature’s God 
, intended should be the common prerogative of mankind; and 
i so, also, in proportion, will the American government shine 
\forth in its splendor before the admiring gaze of other na- 
tions, that may be influenced thereby, to throw off the galling 
| yoke of despotic authority and assume the place upon the 
,proud arena of freedom, which the Creator in the gift of 
| mind, intended they should occupy. 
It is vain to talk of the bencfits and blessings of monarchi- 
cal jurisdiction. Itis vain for men, to waste their energies, 
in attempting to convince their fellows, that the subjects of a 
‘tyrant are happicr under his authority, than if they were 
“better informed, and permited to take part in the choice of 
‘the administrators of their laws. The simple difference, in 
a mental view, between a republic and a monarchy, consists 
in this, that the inhabitants of a republic arc supposed to be 
| cupable of governing for themsclves, while those of the 
‘monarchy are laoked upon as being too ignorant to know any 
thing at all about the matters of government. Education is 
the safe guard of a republic, while ignorance is the fortress 
behind which the despot seeks his security. 

| In this plain, unvarnished view, of the subject, who is 
there, but will give the preference to the government of mind? 
Who but will chose to be informed and free? It was this 
distinction, between the mind that is developed among and 
exalts a free people, and the slavish ignorance that degrades 


4 
| 


the hirelings of tvranny, that aroused the Fathers of the 
Revolution, and influenced them to the risk of every thing 
that was dear in lite to make posterity free. It was this, that 
woke the latent Gres in the hosoim of the patriotic Henry, 
and the man who for many years was remarkable for the 
when he beheld the fetters that ty- 
rants were forging for his country, lifted up his hands to- 


“even tenor of his way,” 
wards heave, and cxclaimed before an assemblage of his 
It is 
e not the character of the American peo- 


fellow citizens, “give me Uberty or give me death.” 





this, HW we mistak 
ple, that will iatluence them to the latest generations to pre- 
serve tuviolable their matehless institutions, 

Tn order that our country may continue to shine, as the 
brishtest star in the galaxy of natiens, it is necessary that 
education should become universal throughout her borders,— 
that useiul knowledge should be borne upon every wind, 
The “march of mind” 


should be taken, taat its course may be direeted in the right 


is with the free, and care, great care 


channel, 

The advocates of monarchical governments, frequently 
point to the fate of ancient republics, and tell us that ours 
miust follow in the same course; that it may flourish for a 
season, then, like unfortunate Greece sink down in poverty 
aud Enlightenment would, perhaps, have saved 
Greece, surrounded as she was by barbarian hordes, who ene 


servitude. 


vied her greatness, and sought every opportunity to efivet her 
overthrow. A few such men as Lycuargus and Solon might 
hive perpetuated her libertics, and readered them immortal 
as her name, but when one, signalized for wisdom, as all 
were for war, stood up, he stood almost alone, and his influ- 
ence over all, even to the rough warrior, was unbounded. 
tt was the want of a sufficient number of proper instruc- 
turs, that rendcred the people of Greece a prey to their ene- 
imies. The mass were uninformed; they had no real king, 
‘who could fix his foot upon tueir necks to keep them still; 


| 
} 
\ : ¥ 
iithey were ignarant—bcea:ne jealous ot each other, quarrel- 
! 
jled among themselvcs, the barbarians about them united 
; 


Th : 
ose who hav Se ad igs , acta 2 are Rg es * : 
who have remarked the former traits are forced to fa i] precedence, which it always exl:ibits, would have a tendency | with their distant and more formidable enemics, and they fell 


































































































358 THE MONUMENT: 


“Alas for Greece that e’er domestic feuds 
A hostile torm arrayed her multitudes, 
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it contains. There is a simple elegance, and dignificd bear 
ing in its outward form, fairly a representation of our im 








NCE, AND THE ARTS. 


. |emotion, she could not proceed, but covering her face, eat 
' ’ 


(down. I was prepared for stillness—-repose—ealm exhorts 


DD a ot ° y . 
That ever faction and unholy lust i pression of the style of Mrs. Gilman’s mind; and the leaves, | 40% but tears—passion—in a Quaker mecting—] should 


Trampled her well-earned laurels in the dust, 
The same ambition that enthroned a king, 





| print, and emblematic of the very ensample of purity itscl! 





so white and clear, with their justitied tracery of =moothe | have soon as expected to see the halcyon fluttering ona 


summer’s sea. After the movement the silence agam d 


endere re i ing. : ce 
ter ars amantciietqueenaeion | as we feel it to reign in her who dictates the emblematic ened, like a pouse in nature, when 4 elements have thon 
By inward strifes, and outward quarrels torn, ll characters. strife. * . 2 . 
She seemed as splendid ruin was her doom || But, without carrying any further this comparison of the, “There was a motion. How quick is perception jp such 
Of glory blighted—beautiful in gloom.” | external with the internal, we will permit, by some extracts, an assembly! The same individual untied, and took off her 
There van be found no more comparison, between the con-' the internal to declare itself more fully. bonnet, threw herself on her knees, and prayed. The 
dition of Greece in her prosperity, and the present condition || fYfere is one in which vivacity enhances acute description: pathos of ner voice was heard in strong supplication, with a 
of America, than there could between the inhabitants of) “Washington private parties are like all others, Delight- | earnestness that would not let God go; but tears came; again 
elther and the slaves of the Patagonian despot. ful conversation is interrupted by delightful music; and de- choked her utterance—the words were lost in uncertain 
[We will conclude our remarks upon this subject next) lightful music drowned by delightful conversation; just as tremblings—she sat down—and we were left once More tp 
week.] | one begins to feel the mental impulse of a great man, another unuttered musings.” 


AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—We have received from | is brought to be introduced; just as you are scaning the pret 


Mr. Hickman the July number of this periodical, ' 
we fin¢ many original papers, and several poetic productions | throng drives and hinders you; no« and then a roar of laugh 


.| Tam impressed with a vagne feeling of having seen this 


in which | ty face of a belle, or the stronger features of a blue, the account in print before, but know not where; it at least is 


.| worthy a second extract. 


of a meritorious character. The American Monthly has sus-| ter from some quarter tells you a joke is going on, which A remark she throws out on the clanship at Washington, 


tained a high'y creditable reputation during its passage 
through sevcral volumes, and since we have had the opportu. | 
nity of examining its pages we have discovered but one or | soun 


|, you are too far off to hear, and as you leave the ice-cream is one of many indications of a reflective mind, a 
| . . . . if . . 3 

just within your reach, it is whirled away; when the Babel am sorry for it,” she says, “for it seer:s to me that there the 
ds are at their height, you wonder why you have n thing union only, and its interests, should fill our thoughts—oyr"_ 


two articles to which we could take exception. The pres. | to say, and on looking round find many just as idle starers:— She had felt some of this clanship notwithstanding, though, I 
ent number contains a review of J. Fennemore Cooper’s | you begin to think of home, and a rocking-chair, and repose, judge, with no indulgence, for she deprecates it too soundly, 


Glecnings in Europe, we have not yet h d an opportunity of and so good-night and away. 


Indved, what more needs much and severe deprecation than 


reading it, but fear itis written in that severe castigatory || “But the charm of Washington is its small parties; there those sectional divisions of our common, yes, common Conn- 
° én i | . . . . . . 4 » e 2 . Z a a 
style, which we regret to find is becoming somewhat popular | mind pours itself out in its beautiful and strong varieties, try, which abound in the land. What was more alarming to 


among our most respectable magazines, when their subjects | No lassitude is ever felt, for the everflowing wave of novelty the anxious eyes of Washington, which, in their anxicty were, 
Ss s _ i " 4 . i a a 
are American authors. | brings its daily supplies, refreshing and adding to the soil «f I fear, almost prophetic, than the party spirit created and up- 


Since the above was written we have received from the thought. I may sometimes have been disappointed at the 


| 


» held by local separations, The terms, North and South 


publishers the number for August. | Capitol, sometimes in mixed society, but never in social in- East and West, de as so many wanna aaa of acting, 
—— | tereourse; and it is worth a pilgrimage to hear the rich, dis. ; divided interests, were, verily, to our cars like the low deep 





Souvruern LITERARY MESSENGER.—The issue for August is be- | passtonate flow of talk in : whose elegant mind misfor- 


fore us, and is rather a heavy representative of Southern Lite-| tune has touched but not broken; the varied, classical, illustra. 
rature for this warm weather; it contans however a number| tive, playful strain of » whose heat is as his lips, bat 
of valuable papers, mostly by Virginia writers. The messen-| whose heart never precedes his head so far as not show 
ger will be a valuable reference for years to come, as it is | how long that is; with the deep, reflecting views of 
made the receptacle of many interesting essays upon state |, who forces you to think, ard seems to hive an intellectual 


matters. J. W. White publisher Richmond Va. | diving bell, with which he closely looks at objects not now 


| 








OUR GLOBE AND THE ATHENZUM AND vVisITER.—Our enter.| the Congressional Democratus, whose jests in private are 
prising friend, Mr. Arthur, of the Atheneum, has made such | sunbeams, but in the Senate chamber are to his opponents 
arrangements with the proprietor of “Our Globe,” as will al-| sunbeams radiating from stcel—these, and many more, in- 
low him to give every subscriber to his excellent paper, eight | fase a life into conversation untouched in varicty elsewhere. 
numbers of that beautiful work with one of his own for a, I am absolutely jealous at a large Washington party of the 
year for the low price of t»o dollars. Each number of “Our | intellectual caste; not so in small circles, where mind acts 
Globe,” containing two of the finest steel engravings, with | directly on mind, and every thought is treasured.” 
several pages of description, the plates we should suppose| And here another, wherein the richuess of the sentiment 
are worth at least twelve anda half cents a peice, making ||leads me to rescue the remark from the tail of a sentence, 
each number exclusive of the reading matter worth twenty | by displaying it in the full front of a whole sentence. “The 
five cents. This is the best inducement for persons to sub- | kindness of the Deaf and Dumb, in aiding each other to de- 
scribe for a good family paper that has ever offered in this |! tect inaccuracies, was not lost on one, who, lke me regards 
country. | an affectionate impulse of the heart as worth all intellectual 
= | treasures.” 


R F vi EW i A second, which shows as accurately the woman, is made, 
eis || while viewing the play of features in their diversified range 
Original. || of the House of Representatives, and listening to the sound 
er eloquence and powerful passages of Colonel A. Bell, of Ten- 
Tue Porrry oF Travetwine in the United States, by’Mrs || nessee; she says when thus engaged, “I saw a lad enter, and 
Caroline Gilman, with additional Sketches by a few Friends, |! present a bunch of flowers to an old gentleman, a member, 
and a Week Among Autographs, by Rev. 8. Gilman.—New |) whose thoughts, if they did not wander to some far off spot, 
York: S. Colman, 1838. i ethene flowers were tended by young and loving hands, I 
This is a delightful work; how otherwise could it be?! know not the language of eyes; but, while I was thus ro- 
written as it is by a lady of eminently feminine character- | mancing, another lad entered, pouring into the drawer of a 
istics, and from material abundant in poetic capabilitics. i member, also, biscuit enough fora family supply, and my 
The idea of the title is new and beautiful; and, though, per- | speculations were changea”—doubtless to a consideration of 
haps, its development is not adequate, still it also is beautiful. || —but I must not attempt to conjecture a lady’s thoughts. 





To the intention of that developement we certainly are in-| What a beautiful charity hath a cultured woman! I mean| 


debted for the nature of the production—poetical, chaste, and || one, whose affections and sentiments have not wasted, or al- 
exclusive of common-places, while inclusive of selectest inci- ! tered, while she was feeding and trimming the light of intel- 
dents, and incidental sketches. One moment we are enter. | lect. Sce how she enters St. Stephen’s, (Philad ) “the idea) 
tained by animated description, another by badinage known || of Episcopalianisin embodied!” and describes so ingenious- 
only to woman; now by sober, religious thought, and, anon, || ly, “its form of perfected and approved modes, that lead the 
charmed by subdued poetry, or elevated with enthusiastic I worshipper to Deity; its carved columns; its Gothic windows, 
poetic strength. Besides, we are continially interested by 1 with delicately shaded light streaming tirough; the liturgy 
the consciousness of the presence of the author—a near|| that is read, the result of thinking minds for successive 
presence, that seemingly breathes every thought and feel H years; and, then, pass to the Independent Church, where the 
iug before us,—so closely does a communication of our mind simple and elegant combiae in architecture; where are heard 
with hers subsist through the pages of these “Notes.” | reasonings which crown the spiritual heights of man’s intel- 

When there is, thus, a double enjoyment of both the wri-||lectual dominion:” and still go onward, toa Quaker’s meet- 
ter and his work, we naturally associate them together—||ing; feeling the forms of that quiet place so intimately as 
looking for a resemblance in the appearance of the volume |} almost to be ashamed of others which belong out of it; and 
with the qualities which produced it; therefore, a book of- admitting deeply the impressions appropriate to the exhorta- 
times should be, in some sort, a symbol of its author, that no||tions of its speakers; “one of whom, a young wotnan, rose, 
discordance may exist in the associations which belong to||and facing the assembly, in a clear, musical and pathetic 
boih. And, accordingly, as it designed, we have in this case || tone, addressed Death. As she proceeded, her voice becaine 
a book every way symbolical of the spirit whose impression || agitated, tears rolled down her cheeks, her frame shook with 





| ween by the common ese, Then there is an Irish Senator, | 


mutterings of the fat-off storm, which, through its length. 
ened way, too surely comes on a career above the horizon that 
must trample and break all the face of sea and land. O! for 
that warning voice to sound stilly, but fearfully, to the inner 
depths of every American heart, till it should ring with the 
thought that his lips would pronounce in endaring resolve~ 
“To have a country: one in interest and one in destiny.” 
At Philadelphia she was deeply interested by its public and 
private institutions. She there found lurger provision made 
in the broadest and mildest spirit of reflective philanthrophy, 
for the criminal and the unfortunate, than exists elsewhere in 
our land. The objects of this philanthropy met with her 
| warmest sympathy, and settled her judgment of the propriety, 
| nay, necessity, of gentleness for the insane; patience for the 
| deaf and dumb, while stern, enduring silence, tempered with 
attentive regard, to the criminal is the justest, because the 
most salutary punishment. ‘Then, the general condition, 
regulations, and aspect of this city, made so favorable an im- 
pression upon her mind, that she concludes her visit thus, by 
declaring: “Philadelphia sits like a peerless bride among her 
sister citics, with her white wedding garments, and the 
orange wreaths in her hair!’ A charining compliment, and 
like all chaming compliments to peerless brides, will be re- 
ceived with becuming grace, and a gentle blush as a tribute 
to its poctic truth. 


But New York! New York! looks like— 
| “The old woman who lived in the shee, 
Who had so :nany children she did’nt kuuw what to do.” 


|The shoc though is of India rubber, she says, it stretches 
| so at the extremities, owing to 1. gislative impulses trying its 
jelastic powers. Generous, noble Icgislature, thou deservest 
i'an act to be enacted to thine eternal honor for the spirit of 
| mercy which commanded the old woman’s habitation to 
\| grow (stretch) even unto the uttermost verge of lind, and 
|, that in no wise would perinit her children to go shiftless and 
supperless to bed! This city, notwithstanding its family 
|jresemblance, she also likens to a wealthy giantess, whose 
erm sweeps gold to its coffers from distant shores, and on 
each asking hand, its treasures, in Danae showers poul 
|“and to religion’s nurse;” and is, “favorite of nature, and ha 
_ven of ships, and syren of pleasure,” with a green shore 
dwelling, and a billowy world commanding,—halls bright 


glancing, where youth gayly springs; and busy streets, 


| 





where souls throng to people heaven!” : 
Up the Hudson now she winds her way! moved to rich 
and rare enjoyment by the fresh and refreshing beauties of 
that famed river. At this place, begins in her book, more 
particularly that display of poetry which gives it its tille. 
Here are the closing lines of a fine stra upon au 4 
seen hovering over West Point one Sabbath morn: 


Loyal youths? behold! 
Look ye to this; slight not the sacred sign; 
But when the eagle of your country comes, 
Flapping his bold wing on your listening ear, 
Still may he find you thus, as on this morn; 
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A sabbath calumness resting on your souls, 
And strength, unboasting, in each Gud-nerved arm. 


checke 


room,” sings out the 
Song of the Wanderer. 


There are swect plants springing around my house 
But J cannot cull their flowers! 

There are green walks asking the feet to roam, 
Where the sun has kissed off the showers! 


The wild birds are singing familiar lays, 
But J cannot hear their trilling; 

The water-iall still on the river plays, 
But it wakes not my bosoww’s thrilling. 


The moonlight sleeps upon rocking leaves, 
But I cannot watch their motion! 

The night air treshly the light cloud weaves, 
But I am far over the ocean! 


Sunny smiles rest on the lips of friends, 
But { ain not there to greet thein; 

And many a hand in welcome extends, 
But my hand is not there to meet them! 


Yet in Him who rules over that fairy home, 
My lone heart is still confiding, 

Since wherever on earth my foutsteps roam, 
I fecl the Eternal presiding. 


To “music on the canal” which soothed the “pain of weari 


ness,” and sigh for home’s repose,—the feeling that made! 


laughter seem a mockery, 
“And joy a flitting breath, 
And life a dark volcanic crust 
That crambles over death,” 


were we indebted fur the two following verses, 


But a strain of sweetest melody 
Arose apon my ear, 
The blessed sound of woman’s voice, 
T iat Angels love to hear! 
And manly tones of tenderness 
Were mingled with the song, 
Acather’s with iis daughter’s notes,— 
The gentle with the strong. 


And my thoughts began to soften 
Like snows when waters fall, 
And open, as the frost-closed buds 
When spring’s young breezes call; 
While to wy faint and weary soul 
A bet‘cr hope was given, 
And ail once more was bright with faith 
*T'wixt heart, and earth, and heaven. 


She now reaches Trenton Fills, to which she pays a=) ——— 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO P 


Again, we have a specimen of that yearning for home, | 
hich, in a man afar off is touching; but in a woman, even | 
though near, is very affecting, as showing the depth, and | 
eonstancy of the strength of her affections—they cannot be | 
d; like the heave of welling waters that even aunid | 
burying fragments, find their way around or upwards through. 

After all, the exhilaration of the delightful journey upon | 
the Hudson, she, at Troy, in retiring to an “unhome-like bed 


bute so noble, strong and elevating, as proinpts me to present 


Heard het wild lessons of magnificence ° 

In cataract voices, ’mid the echoing rocks, 
I feel a louder call upon my soul— 

A trumpet sound;—and as a soldier girds 
Himself for war, so will f gird my thoughts 
For conquest o’er the world! 


Stirring, striking this. Calling for an enlargement of her 


and rich love of natural beauties and their guardian of the 
skies! 

| 
lakes and gardens, of wonders and pleasing views. 

| From thence, Niagara calls her with its mighty voice for 
| homage,—she obeys, and ‘sees thit stupendous Poem of Na- 
|| ture on tie might, majesty and beauty of her God! 

faithful student of its great character was she; her emotions 
| inding rapid and vivid flow through her piece, so that we | 
whu have not seen it, can learn to be impressed by the power | 
|| and unagnificence of Niagara Falls. 

The gracetul and acute burlesque of English writers on 
this country while Mrs. G. travels Canada, will be enjoyed, | 
| and commended, perhaps, as the best mode of rebutting their | 
falsities, Her whole journeying through the provinces of 
the Canadas is written out with spirit and agreeable force. | 
She comes from them into New England with varying poetic 


| 

' 

| 

| 

' 

| barsts, whose last changes, as they die away, are succeeded | 
} by the ringing laugh of hearty enjoyment over some inci- 
| dents which only “Yankee” tourists ever witnesses. 

| And then goes onward, with the quiet elegance of polished 
| life, through the little towns, which like dew-drops in a gar- 
| den, aot all the face of Maszachusetts—enjoying their beau- 
{| tics and their hospitality—with a relish that is the author of 
| many rich strains of thought, in versified language as rich, 
|| and diversified pro-e, that is only not so poetical, because not 
so musical. 

As I have given many instances of the character of the 
former, I must present some which declare that belonging to | 
the latter. 

Not the least amusing is the following: 





* 8 ¢ 


| 
| 
| “You have hearn the story of the pump, I rec- 
on,” said another traveller. Most of us smiled, but one had 
not, and asked for it 

| “Well, one night,” said the passenger, “a gentleman was 





ridin’ from Borston, and it migat be a little darker than this, 


_just.a kind of glimmer you know, when folks dont sce real. 
This is a plaguy pokerish road o’ nights, and about them 
Well, this 


gentleman got pretty nigh home, and was despert scared to 


tines there was stories of highwaymen about. 





| 


|| see a figur standing right at the road side with his arms out, 
‘| tryin to stop him with a pistol cocked; so he rammed his | 
| hand into his pocket, and took out his purse, and says he, | 


spirit too, with quick sympathy for its ardent devotion to, || 


Buffalo is at length gained through a country of charming | 


And a |} 





first college exbibition; it was the same—the same slow fais- 
ing of the clear blue eye, the same deferential bow at honord 
conferred. The cheek of the man was pale; on the boy’s 
| was a crimson spot, where genius seemed feeding; time had 
laid his hand on the head of the man, the boy’s fair hair was 
glossy and full; the limbs of the man, though not large, 
were firm, the boy was slender, so slender that it was feared 
mind would master him, and that he would be one of thos@ 
plants that die early. * * * ° 

At the Commencement ef 1811 he again appeared, still # 
boy, bearing off the honors of a man. There was another 
|lapse of time, and he stood before the Phi Betta Kappa So 


icicty as a poet; and the lips of the fair opened in praise, and 
\friends gathered and fluttered like butterflies around thé 
opening flower, and old inen shook their beads in pleasant 
surprise, or gazed upon his modest brow, and bade him God 
‘speed. A few years passed, and he stood to be ordained im 
ithe holy churacter of a Gospel minister. I shall never for 
get that day. As the fathers in the ministry laid their hand 
‘on his head, he looked too slight for so tremendous a charges 
‘but when, at the close of the service, he pronounced a bless 
ing on the audience, there was a tremulous depth in his 
voice which spoke of ardent communings with duty. 

Another period elapsed, and he visited Europe, to glean 
from its fields pleasure and improvement. In the Chajel of 
Harvard College, on his return, I heard his first discourse 
It was a brilliant summary of interesting things. Sines 
then he has walked the halls of statesmen; his various ord 
tions have risen like a line of beatiful hills on the literary 
horizon, and he has been crowned with civil honors.” 

This eminent person must be in the mind’s eye of many 
of my readers familiar, one whose story they enjoy and ap- 
preciate; and to sce him thus described must bring a glad. 
dened smile to the lips, as well for the unique beauty of the 
description, as the individual himself. 

Onward, and through all these pages sketches and reflee- 
tions in prose and verse will be found, so engaging, that no 
note is taken of time, and so enticing, that no note of how 
much is left behind will be regarded, but rather how much is 
before for pare enjoyment. New England and South Carolin. 
na reached—home enjoyed in a “rocking. chair,” and the 
“Southern Excursion” begins. 

And here are ballads and historettes, odes, and thoughts, 
and sketches, “all done” in verse, some melifulously, others 
istrungly, a few pastorally simple, many prettily varied, whilst 
others are curious, or touching, or solemn; in short all are 
good, some bad, everything for amusement and instruction, 
and nothing for displeasure or injury. 

I must mention, however, more particularly the pages un- 
der the head of “Extracts from a Journal.” They make up 
a most lively, correct, and picturesque account of a journey 











SN: ‘ 
| ‘Sir, spare my life and take my moncy.’ Well, he threw the 
purse flat upon the ground, at the robber’s feet, and rid on) 


jin a jiffey.* When he got home he told how he had been | 





*At a quick rate. | 


from Charleston across Carolina into Tennessee, and thence 
through Virginia to the common northern route of travel 


|| E question, if as a mere detail of travelling, they do not keep 
||the attention more on the qui vive of uninterrupted interest 













it entire to those whom I know can appreciate it. 


My God, 
I thank thee for this wondrous birth of joy, 
Unfelt and unimagined till this hour! 


Was’t not enough that thon didst tinge the rose 
With delicate glow,—throw silv ery whiteness o’er 
The lily’s cup,--toach the bright sea-sheil, like 
A spirit’s blush, and weave a whisper through 
Its spiral folds, like murmuring love-notes, soft— 
Arch the rich rainbow imp mingled hues, 

More beautiful by contrast with heaven’s blae, 
O'er western skies throw tints of gracions hght, 
Smoothe down the river with a mirror’s truth, 
And wrap around the fresh and teeming esrth 
Its lovely drapery of chastened green? 

Was't not enough for me, that from my youth 
Mine eyes have bathed in beauty, banquetted 
On lovely sights, and listened to sweet sounds? 


Grateful was I for this; but now I feel 
beauty of the awful and sublime. 

ly sou! leaps apward to these towering cliffs, 
And onward with the stream! 


Father! and God! 
Enlarge my spirit for this mighty gift! 
W hen 1 consoited with the buds and flowers, 
ae the iull choir of woodland melody, 
712¢@ up in reveric on placid skies, 
a wandered by the pure, meandering stream, 
r prayed beneath the bright-eyed lights of heaven, 
OKINg serene from out their azure home, 
Or blest the mounlight, as it burst in joy, 
ie youti.ful thoughts, enkindling hill and date; 
_ ‘it as if a mother’s gentle voice, 
Called on her cisild to acts of grateful love. 
“ut now that I have communed with the rast— 
Scen the veil rent from Nature’s stormy shrine, 








i attacked by robbers, and made such ato do that the folks || than any others in the volume, The journey was perilously 
| doubled lucked their doors. ‘I'he next morning as another || romantic, and the writer, with every capacity for the appre- 
| person was ridin’ along the turnpike, he seen a well-filled || ciation of romance, has an accompanying power of display. 
jpurse lyin? down under the nose of a pump by the road | ing it to others. 

side!” yl This sprightly production is by one of Mrs. Gilman’s cone. 
| Another in a different style:— || tributors. , 

| Itis now near midnight,—all is still; the artificial blaze is } The Week Among Autographs will claim my attention 
| extinguished, ian hes exhausted his brief brillianey, (at the |; some other timme—it is abundantly interesting to have a sepas. 








agnusl commencement of Uaurvard) and closes ‘his eyes in || tate consideration. 
i rest, but there, above and around me shine the stars unfading 
jand untiring; the northern lights shoot up their meteor rays | 


lin silvery glory, as they did when creation was young; the | 


EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS, 

Had not the ionuments of ancient Egypt been muititu- 
Hl tittle fire-fly prunes its light wing, and fiits as freshly as the | dinous in their number, and imperishable from their greatness, 
'day’s butter-tly; the breeze too is untired, as when it first) none of them would have heen leit undestroyed by the vari- 
seat the wings of the serapliin in Paradise, and passed by i ous inundations of fanatics and foreigners who have, from 

my window busy with its own appoiuted task, || time to time, overflowed the lands of the Nile. The Per- 

Oh sleeping man, how thou dost struggle for thy little | sians and the Saracens, under the influence of religious pas- 
brief authority over nature and time, and how helpless art | sions, did all they could for the overthrow and ruin of works 

thout Yet what if thy “brief candle” be quite extinguished | happily too majestic for their puny devices; and since inva. 
| here, not only by sleep but death, it shall be lit again from || ding armies have leit the gorgcous ruins in peace, hordes of 
new urns of living light where no feeble mottees and inscrip- || European travellers have been doing their best to annihilate 
tion shine in momentary mockery, but where, kindling in| what thirty and forty centuries have spared. There ts searce- 
ly a pillar, or temple, or monument, which some hand or 
forth on the eternal arch in “buildings not made with hands,” ither has not been busy in damaging. The beautiful tomb 


! 
{ 





gem-like hues, illuminating myriads and worlds, shall blaze 
lof Osiris, which Belzoni laid open, is already nearly a heap 
lor ruins. No man has been a more ruthless ravager than 
onenyeltiin himself, with all his pretended respect for 
i Egyptian antiquities, and professed services to hieroglyphie 
faces, and by all that were wise and good—until the voices ||/learning. For one traveller who has visited Egypt to unravel, 
of the speakers sounded, dream-like, amid the deeper adinied ind to honor the venerable records of her solemn history, a 
of the past, uty attention was rivetted by one conspicuous in- hundred come to defile and deface them 

dividual, I hud seen that subdued glance years ago, at his ||, A,German Prince, whose proceedings are seldom spoken, 


Immortality. 

One other, and the last extract— 

“After musing awhile on these things—those belonging to 
the stage (at the same commencement). filled by some new 
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of in Egypt without some addendum of reproach, thought it | 
a very fine thing to leave his distingnished name in large 

black and filthy characters on the most prominent part of the | 
large sarcophagus in the sepulchre of Remesis the Fifth, 

The dilapidations of some of the most striking remains of 

Egyptian antiquities have long been witnessed with sorrow | 
and shame by every thoughtful traveller, and many a wish 
has been vainly uttered that measures should be taken for | 
their preservation. Even within a few years, some of the | 
most interesting and ancient bu:ldings—as the temple of | 
Abydos and Hermopolosis—have been wholly overthrown, 
and even the cites they occupied are scarcely traceable. The 
attention of tle Pacha has, however, lately been particularly | 
called to the subject, and he requested Dr. Bowring to draw | 
up a plan for the preservation of the monuments that remain, 

for the prosecuting future discoveries, and for the formation | 
of a museum of Egyptian antiquities in Cairo. In conse 

quence of Dr. Bowring’s recommendation, a permanent, com- | 
mission has been formed at Cairo, by the direction of Ma-| 
homet Ali, consisting of the principle Ministers of State, of 
the Consul Generals of England, France, and Austria, and | 
Russia, the President and Sceretary of the Egyptian society, | 
and other appropriate persons, to whom is to be committed 
the guardianship of the monuments of Egypt. A sum is to 
be placed annually at their disposal, to enable them to protect | 
the various temples, tombs, and works of art; to pursue new | 
investigations; to employ fit persons in order to report on the 

state of existing antiquities, and to provide for their safe and | 
proper keeping. No ancient monument will be removed in | 
future without their sanction, which is also necessary to al 
low any person to commence or continue excavations. They 
will facilitate the researches of the curious and the learned | 
who visit Egypt, and assist the inquiries of those who have | 
not that privilege. They will be able to give official protect- | 
ion and aid where required, and at the same time to prevent 

the destruction, of which the ignorance and cupidity of the 


peasants and the selfish vandalism of travellers have been too | 
long the cause. — London paper. 





i} 

Such is the present state of our literature, that the ancient | 
sage, who thought a great book a great evil, would now think 
the muliitude of books a multitude of evils. He would con-' 
sider a bulky writer who engrossed a ycar, and a swarm of | 
pamphetcers who stole each an hour, as equal wasters | 
of human life, and would make no other difference between i 


them, than between a beast of prey and a flight of locusts.— | 
| 


Johnson. 
A STORM AT SEA. | 


The awaking of the winds on the ocean is frequently at- || 
tended with sighs and porteats as sublime as any fancy can! 
conceive. On the present occasion, the breeze that had pre- 
vailed so steadily for a week, was succeeded by light baffling 
puffs; as if conscious of the mighty powers of the airs that 
were assembling in their strength, these inferior blasts were 
hurrying to and fro for a refuge. The clouds, too, were | 
whirling about in uncertain eddies, many of the heaviest and 
darkest descending so low along the horizon, that they had_ 
an appearance of setting on the waters in quest of repose. 

But the waters themselves were unnaturally agitated; the! 
billows, no longer following each other in long regular waves, 











there eareering upwards like fiery coursers suddenly checked | 
in their mad career. The usual order of the eternal unquict | 
ocean was lost in a species of chaotic tossings of the element | 
-—the seas heaving themselve up without order, and frequent- | 
ly without any visible cause. 

This was the reaction of the currents, and the influence of | 
breezes still older than the last. Not the least fearful syptom | 


of the hour, was the terrific calmness of the air amid snch a | 
scene of menacing wildness. Even the ship came into the | 
picture to aid the impression of intense expectation; for, with 
her canvass redaced, she too seemed to have lost that instinct | 
which had so lately guided her along the trackless waste | 
and was “wallowing” nearly helpless among the confused | 
waters. Sill she was a beautiful and grand object—perhaps | 
the more so at that moment than at any other; for her vast 
aud naked spars, her well supported masts, and all the inge. 
nious and complicated hamper of the machine, gave her a re- 
revablance to some sinewy and gigantic gladiator pacing the 
arena, in waiting for the conflict that wasat hand. “This is 
an extraordinary scene,” said Eve who clung to her father’s 
arm, as she gazed around her equally in admiration and in 
awe: a dread exhibition of the sublimity of nature.” —Coop- 
ea’s Home-Bound. 


’ 
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KNOWLEDGE, 


He that has more knowledge than judgment, is made for 
another man's use rather than his own. 





| order, and calculated, by proper culture, to win for het name an enviable 










From the London New Monthiy. 


— TAKE YOUS POLITICS HENCE 
Original. H 7 
BY T. HAYNES BAYLEY. 
Two Irishmen were strolling out Take your politics hence! for one evening, at least, 
Carelessly rambling about; Drive that demon ofdiseord away from the feast ; 
One as he walked across the street | To my party the men of al parties may come ; 


IftheyILonly just leave party feeling at ho:ne ; 

The speechless, in public, are ever, | see, 

Little orator’s Puff- in a snug coterie; 

If you name your vile house, you will give me offence, 
Ob! let my house be neutral—take politics hence, 


Chanced accidentally to meet 

‘The other. Each the silence broke. 
And as they stupped thus they spoke: 
“How arr yeuow, Mic Lanahan?? 

“Dm well I thank ye, Carnyhan.”? 

“Hope ye are well a wirra sthru 

How’s the wife and children too?” 

“An shure they’re well bythe same token, 
Them wer purty words weil spoken, 
Saint Vathrick bless both them and you;— 
Now Lanahan what have you new?” 
“Pll tell ye shure, if you'll be aisy, 

Au may be you wont think me crazy, 

But yere asthray my dacent man, 

For shure my names not Lanahan.” 
“The more betoken that saine sine, 

For Carry han’s no name of mine.” 
‘*Shure we’re mistaken now I see, 

I tho’t ’twas you, you tho’t it was ine. 


These politics now are become qu ite a pest; 

What a fuss ere we venture to ask a new guest! 

“E. 1. do you see, would be welcome to me, 

But then do you think he’d chime in with J. G. 2 

So the pleasantest men you must sort and divide, 
When yon find that their po lines dow’t coine ide, 

If you name your vile house, you will give me offence, 
Oh! let my house be neutral—Take pulitics hence, 


The ladies are now a political race! 

And instead of soft whispers in private, they each 
Wish to hear a young inan’s Parliamentary speech ! 
A reforming old Tory, you know may look big, 











an iit : And Vil call myselfia Conservative Whig : 
spun wong will differ thus, iii, 1 And we'll tell the dear creatures to talk common sense; 
ited bess eesti won ool a ae For that my house is neutral—take polities hence. 
R s | 
AN AMERICAN POETESS, | aii 
From tie Philadelphia Inquirer. | 
| 


. . ‘ ‘ + . . q * ivi . : 
A paper in the interior gives a specimen of the poetry of Miss A. M. F. The contempl ater of the Divine Being, and the exercic 
Bucnannan, and mentions that she bas removed from Sunbury to Bahi- | Of virtuc, are in their nature so far from excluding all glad 
nore. Wesubjoin the article, and atthe same tune embrace the occa-|) ness of heart that they are perpetual sources of it. Ina wor, 
sion to express the opinion that Mies B. pos-esses genius of a very high | the true spirit of religion cheers, as well as compowes the 


position among those of the favoured cluldren of song. Her prize poem | soul. ; It banishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all vicious 
for the Saturday Curonicle was generally and justly eulogized, as a pro- and dissolute mirth, but in exchange fills the mind with q 
duction of rare merit—full of chaste, delicate and original thoughts—grace- || perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheerfulness, and an habitual 
ful, natural and breathing the very soul of harmony. Indeed, very little ‘inclination to please others as well as to be pleased in itself 
of the pcetry thatappears in the English Magazines of the present day, | 
will, on comparison, be found equal to the best specimens from the pen of , 
this young lady. We accord this pratse more cheerfully, as our kuowl- | WATER—WATER—WATER. 
edge of her has been derived solely from a perusal of her productions.— 
The moral of the little lesson recorded below is excellent: 


THE PRACTICAL LESSON. 


“Zephyr! sweet zephyr! [soon must die!” 
Said a crimsoning leaf as its veins grew dry: 
“In my hour of doom wilt thou bear me to lie 
On a spot of ny own fond choosing ?— 
To some that are withering now with me, 
But another year will rise to see, 
Even while mouldering [ would be 
Humbly a lesson diffusing. 





Poor abused water—of all nature’s provisions, the most 
gratefal—uscfal—valuable—and hke all our best friends, the 
most abused. If it were a rare article, and difficult of access 
ii what fortunes would be made of it! It would be published 
as a panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir to—certificates 


of its wonderful cures would burden the newspapers, and its 
venders would grow rich on the sale, 

Now without the need of purechase—obtainable without 
| price, itis no less a panacea than if it were an expensive and 
difficult obtained artircle. But people do not seem to rerlize 
and improve its value. The first great purpose to which it 
cannot be too often applied, is its frequent applied to all part 
of the body. Every man, we know, cannot afford to furnish 
a bathing room in his house--or to visit the baths daily 


“From the day ofmy birth, the summer through, 

Beneath me a tuft of flowerets grew, 

Who taunted me still with my homely hue, 

And my breath no fragrance yielding, 

Andwmy form, for its lack of delicate grace, { 

Fit only with those oi the rest of my race | : ‘ 
But a picce of sponge, and a tew yards of crash—the coar- 
' 


scr the better—are within the compass of every body’s pur- 


Each other to be in our far off place 





From the eye of the passer shielding! 


! 

. ; || chase. 

Back 10 their bulbs those blooms have gone, Ht en oa iwi | i i 
To be moulded anew against spring comes on; i} a y morning, _ when the heat is oppressive, every 
Now, when we leaves are suipt and strown, | evening, the whole surface of the body were bathed witha 

Their scorn [ would fain repay, | sponge, and the pores of the skin rubbed open and cleansed 
By spreading myself o'er their hiding spot, | with a crash towel, (better than a flesh brash) the population 
That the blighting frostmay touch them not. f the city . — hi ae Bi ‘L. 
Aud, when their wonderful change is wrought, ot the city or county, In W lich so excellent a custom preva? 

They may see who their shelter lay. j,ed, would be remarkable for health, let tie climate be as it 


And thus tl ' eI td |) m ignt. A strength, nerve, and solidity of flesh, would be 
And thus their unthinking pride [ would warn | . ; ‘ 

. mneg ' 1 79 - r the process, w 3 , » H summer 
That notiing within or on earth is born | gained by the pre , Whien would set the heat ot ’ 


The mark of its fe llow-being.s scorn, | and the cold of winter at defiance. 
For Nature, our mighty mother, ! Thousands of diseases which now haunt cur crowded con 
Has given to each some pecuiitr dower; !/ munities would become obsolete. Thirst would net be 


Sweeiness or blooin or protecting power, 
That each from the tree to the leaf and flower, 
May serve or delight the other.’ 


|) much suffered, and thus the temptation tu deluge the stomecn 

’ 
| with fluids would be removed. Perhaps aioug all the ev! 
; , {| practice which produce disease and weakness, none, 1s more 
ft died! and the zephyr performed its will, 


(ae . it of 
: ; \ t i yell as valen i > universal habit o! 
And chaunted its dirge to the chime of the rill, eo well as prevalent, than the untve 


> eo . . . enn: rach 

Then away he flew o’er valley and hill, | impairing and preventing digestions by filling the stomach 
The famine of winter dreading, ' with fluids, As we remarked before, a healthy: state of 
And feasted on southern scents, and when | skin would diminish the practice by taking away the induce- 


To burst the buds, spring came again, 
His wings were felt in tis faveriie glen, 
As blithely as ever spreading. 


|, ment. : 
|| Upon mothers, aurses, and ‘others, who have charge © 
| : : S ° . > their fitile 
j children, the frequent use of water in Javations of their sitl 


He thought of the leaf, and searched around | . MN os that 
€ x ( charges cannot too much be urged. Physicians tell us that 


And at last—its skeleton form he found 


‘ 5 z o theif 

Half-bidden among the cold damp ground, |, two-rthirds of the infantile diseases which cecut, — 
And over its loucty bed, | origin and aggravation toa neglect of cleuniiness. It is ne 
Some flowers that never a thought of it took, | enough that a child’s face is not marked with filth so as te! 
Their gaudy petals to tempt him shook eect ae ° . ’ hole bot! 
etch gon r gees \! discernable at a half block’s distance. The whole bod 


With many a saucy word aud took, E p ; rform 
To the leaves of the bough o'er head! \| should be so frequently washed that the skin may pen” 


j . - . . tousiy col 
j\the funetions for which nature intended and curious/y ” 
structed it. 


“A lesson of nice design!” langhed he, ij 
As he fluttered away trom tree to tree; i] 
Aud a pity that it should wasted ve,— i 
Like many I still a preaching, i 

i 

i 


Happy the man who to the shades retires, 
Whom nature charms and who the muse inspies~ 
On things too vain or too dull to know Whom humbler joys of home=lt quict please 


Wherever [ go, to the high and the low, 
That they could have need of teaching!” i Successive study, exercise and ease. 


With every breath, wise leaf! that I blow— 
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